The  Crowd in  Peace and War

and can train up and direct other individuals to assist
and prolong his initiative through a succession of genera-
tions. Herein, indeed, consists the difference between a
statesman and mere politicians. The politician is like
some casual man standing on the deck of a rudderless
ship which is proceeding unsteered among winds and
currents, whithersoever it happens to head, he from
time to time calling out empty orders to steer this
way or that but only as he discovers the vessel
itself to be proceeding; a statesman, on the contrary,
resembles an able navigator who, directing his course
by sun and stars and understanding the forms and
forces of nature amidst which the vessel must make its
way, steers the ship towards a determined port, using its
engines as motive power, but himself actually supplying
all the guidance.

Every organised crowd realises its own inefficiency and
is ready to accept a leader as soon as one becomes visible
to it; even a mere mob thus behaves. This is the veriest
rudiment of crowd-organisation. So long as the leader
stands alone his position is perilously insecure. Experi-
ence has proved that he must have the support of other
individuals, themselves in more or less close relation with
the whole or parts of the whole body, and out of this experi-
ence has now grown the well-understood system which in
these days is the normal and probably necessary skeleton
of aU crowd-organisation, that namely of representative
committees, and in the final resort of a small executive
committee with a more or less authoritative chairman.
Committees, by whatever name they are called, are the
brains of crowds. It is by them that a crowd thinks; it
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